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one on top of the other. They are eaten instead of cake at supper, or are 
often served as lunch between meals or at picnics. As the very thin, round 
piece of dough cooks, the surface puffs up into little blisters. When we 
were children, we liked to watch the preparation of these wafers and to see 
the blisters puffing up over the surface of the dough. We used to call 
them toad-cakes, on account of this warty appearance." 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Dakota Legend of the Head of Gold. — In a posthumous work, 
" Dakota Grammar, Texts, and Ethnography " (" Contributions to North 
American Ethnology," vol. ix.), J. Owen Dorsey has presented this legend, 
an Indian myth written in the Dakota language by Walking Elk, a Yank- 
ton Dakota. Mr. Dorsey's translation is as follows (pp. 105-109) : — 

A man had four children. And they were all young men, but they were 
poor and seemed as if they would die of thriftlessness. And the old man 
said, " Behold, old woman, my youngest child I have the greatest pity for, 
and I dislike to have him die of poverty. See here ; let us seek the Great 
Spirit, and if we find him, lo, I will give him to train up well for me." 

The old woman replied, " Yes, old man, you say well, we will do so." 
And so immediately they went to the westward, seeking the Great Spirit, 
and they came on to a very high hill ; and as they came to it, behold, 
another man came there also. 

And this man said, " For what are you seeking ? " And the old man 
said, " Alas, my friend, my child whom I pity I want to give to the Great 
Spirit, and so I am seeking him." And he said, "Yes, friend, I am the 
Great Spirit. My friend, give him to me, and I will go home with him." 
(That is, " I will take him to my home.") 

And so when he (the father) had given him, he (the Great Spirit) took 
him home with him to a house that seemed to stand up to the clouds. 
Then he said, " Examine all this house as much as you like, and take good 
care of these horses, but do not look into the little house that stands here." 
Having said this, he gave him all the keys, and he added, " Yes, have a 
watch of this. Lo, I am going on a journey." He said this, and went 
away. 

It was evening, and he had come with a great many men, who sat down, 
filling the house. When they had been there a good while,, one of the 
men said : " The boy is good ; that is enough." And saying this, he went 
out. In like manner all the men went home. 

Then again, the man said : " Behold, I go again on a journey. Do you 
stay and keep watch." So again he departed. 

While he was watching, it happened that one of the horses said, " Friend, 
go into the small house into which you are commanded not to look, and 
within, in the middle of the floor, stands something yellow, dip your head 
into that, and. make haste — we two are together. When he brings home 
a great many men, they will eat you, as they will eat me, but I am unwill- 
ing — we two shall share the same," he said. 
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So the boy went into the little house, and in the middle of the floor stood 
a round yellow thing, into which he dipped his head, and his head became 
golden, and the house was full of shining and light. 

Then he came out and jumped on the horse that had talked with him, 
and they fled. 

Now when they had gone a long way — they went very fast — behold, 
there came, following them, the one who called himself the Great Spirit. 
And he said, " You bad rascals, stop ; you shall not live, whither will you 
go in such a small country as this ? " Saying this, he came toward them, 
when they were much frightened. And again he said, " You are bad ras- 
cals, stop ; you shall not live." 

Then the horse said, " Take the egg you have and throw it rearward." 
And he did so, whereupon the whole breadth of the country became a sea, 
so that he who followed them came to a standstill, and said, " Alas, my 
horse, have mercy on me and take me to the other side ; if you do, I will 
value you very much." And the horse replied, " Ah, I am not willing to 
do that." But he continued to urge him ; whereupon he threw himself 
above the water, and so that, when he came to the middle, he went down, 
and "both were drowned. By this means the boy passed safely on. 

So it was they came to the dwellings of a people, and remained there. 
But from behind they came to attack, and fought with them j but the boy 
turned his head around, and his head was covered with gold, and the horse 
also that he sat upon was golden, and those who came against them, he 
caused to be thrown off, and only a few remained when he left them. 
Again, when they returned to the attack, he destroyed them all. And so 
the boy was much thought of by the people. 

The story deals with the incidents of the Forbidden Chamber and the 
Enchanted Horse, which appear in many tales of the Old World. In his 
" Mythology of the Aryan Nations " (London, 1897), G. W. Cox considers 
that " The Treasure of the House of Ixion, which none may enter without 
being destroyed like Hesionicus, or betrayed by marks of gold or blood, 
reappears in a vast number of popular stories, and is the foundation of 
the story of Bluebeard " (vol. ii. p. 36). Whatever truth there may be in 
this statement, the myth seems to have had antiquity and wide currency. 

Thus in " Popular Tales of the West Highlands," No. 41 (vol. ii. pp. 265- 
2 7S)> J- F. Campbell recites a tale of the three daughters of a poor man 
who successively enter a forbidden chamber full of dead gentlewomen. In 
each case they are carried off by a king's son, who' has by enchantment 
been changed into the form of a horse ; after two of the sisters have stained 
themselves with blood, and been decapitated, the third is assisted by a cat, 
and is able to restore the prince to his original shape. 

In an Italian story recorded by A. de Gubernatis, " Mythologie Z06I0- 
gique " (Paris, 1874, ii. 36), we also have an abduction of the heroine, 
entry into the forbidden chamber, and resuscitation of the king's son. 

In a series of similar tales magic animals, especially the horse, serve as 
the means of punishment for uncontrolled curiosity. 

In the " Arabian Nights," we read in the story of the " Third Royal 
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Calander " how the hero is forbidden to enter the closet with a floor of red 
gold, and in that chamber finds a black horse, which he mounts, and which 
strikes out an eye. In the " Katha sarit sagara " it is related that the fairy 
bride of Saktideva prohibits him from ascending to the middle terrace of 
the palace, in which, however, he finds a horse with a jewelled saddle ; 
trying to mount, he is thrown into a lake, and to his surprise, finds himself 
in a garden-lake of his own city. 

The magic horse and the pool of gold appear in a Greek story mentioned 
by J. G. v. Hahn (Leipzig, 1864, i. 197), in a form closely analogous to that 
of the Dakota tale. A prince is carried by a drakos or demonic serpent to 
the castle of the latter, opens a forbidden chamber, where he finds a horse 
which advises him, drops his finger in a pool of liquid gold. The drakos 
immerses him in the pool, he flies on the horse, and is pursued. We then 
have the usual incidents of the " magic flight/' in which the hero is advised 
by the steed to throw down objects which magically change to interspersed 
obstacles ; these are soap, comb, and mirror, which last becomes a lake. 

Instead of the puddle of gold variants introduce a well of magic water, 
as in Grimm, Kinder und Haus-Marchen, No. 136. In a Norwegian tale, 
G. W. Dasent, " Popular Tales from the Norse," 1859, p. 358, the finger 
of the young man is dipped in a copper caldron, in which he is afterwards 
immersed ; we have the usual flight and pursuit, the magic objects being 
stone, bramblebush, and pitcher, which produces a lake. 

The citation of narrations belonging to this class might be indefinitely 
extended, and it is clear that the Indian story has affiliation with the 
European. 

Thomas Wilson. 

Washington, D. C. 

Note. — This tale has been ably discussed by E. Cosquin in his "Contes 
populaires de Lorraine," Paris, 1886, No. 12, i. 133, " Le prince et son 
cheval." In the story of Lorraine we have, as is common in marchen, a 
combination of incidents which may have previously existed in separate 
form. A prince forbidden by his departing father to enter a certain cham- 
ber, does so with the result that he finds a fountain of gold in which his 
finger is dipped, and on a second visit is entirely immersed. Then follows 
the magic flight (in this case it is not definitely stated that the horse is ob- 
tained from the forbidden chamber) ; thus is concluded the first part of the 
narration. A sequel continues the adventures of the hero after his deliver- 
ance ; he arrives in disguise at a foreign court, at a public competition is 
accepted by a princess as her husband, lives despised with his father-in- 
law, but on occasion of public danger is able to resume his gilded garments 
and save the kingdom, preserves his incognito, but is discovered through a 
wound inflicted by the king himself in order to identify his savior. The 
two parts which in mutilated form appear also in the Dakota story, make 
up the tale, and it would seem that it has become diffused throughout the 
world in this complex shape, while the starting-point and date of the com- 
position, which must have had a single author, are not clear. A class of 
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variants differs from the type of the French tale by introducing the feature 
that the hero has been promised before his birth to a demon or enchanter ; 
the latter thus offers offspring to a childless father, on condition of receiv- 
ing one ( two twins, a feature occurring in versions Czech, Mesopotamian, 
Hindu, and Swahili (Zanzibar). Obviously it is this form which has in- 
spired the Dakota version, in which the magician is represented by the 
Great Spirit. The source (presumably European) of the Dakota tale is not 
evident. It is curious to find the egg as one of the magical objects of the 
flight among Kafirs (Cosquin, p. 154) ; in this case it produces a fog. 

Editor. 

Death Signs and Weather Signs from Newfoundland and Lab- 
rador. — 1. Three lamps lighted together mean death. 

Harbor Grace, N. F. 

2. The striking of an old and disused clock signifies death. 

Bay Robert and New Harbor, N. F, Labrador. 

3. If a blind falls down, some one in the house will soon die. 

Carbonear, N. F., Labrador. 

4. The meeting of congregations coming from church and chapel is a 
sign of death. 

Carbonear, N. F. 

5. Rapping on the side of a house means death. 

Newfoundland. 

6. The enlarging of a house by joining together two houses or any -en- 
larging or lengthening, and not widening, signifies death. 

Venison Tickle, Labrador. 

7. If a girl is married in black, one of the couple will soon die. 

Newfoundland. 

8. Leaving part of a potato bed unplanted means death within the year. 

Venison Tickle, Labrador. 

9. A hollow square resembling a coffin seen in a boiled pudding signifies 
death. 

Bay Robert, N. F. 

10. The frequent popping out from a lamp in the evening is a sign of 
death. 

Bay Robert and Trim Bay, N. F. 

11. Seeing an absent friend is a " vision " or " token " that one will die 
within the year. Seeing him at sunset, however, signifies long life ; at 
midday, short life. 

Bay Robert, N. F. 

12. Seeing one's self is a token of long life if you live over that year. 

Bay Robert, N. F. 

13. On the death of a first child in a family, all its clothes must be given 
away, or the succeeding children will die. 

New Harbor and Bay Robert, N. F. 



